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ANNIVERSARY ADDRESS. 


ME. rRESIDENT AND FELLOWS OF TILE ACADEMY: 

Sydney Smith is said to have remarked of the late Earl Rus¬ 
sell, ‘‘ Lord John is neither a surgeon nor a sailor, but such is 
his self-oontideuce that at two hours’ notice he would cut for 
stone or take command of the Channel fleet.” It has occurred 
to me that in accepting at short notice the office <>f orator for 
this evening, I have manifested a degree of assurance little 
short of that attributed to the English statesman. Yet, when 
I say that I have always esteemed the position a peculiarly 
honorable one, and that it was tendered to me by one of your 
former Presidents with his matchless persuasiveness of man¬ 
ner, you will, I am sure, cease to wonder that I for the moment 
forgot my unfitness for the task, and rashly accepted it; and 
you will, 1 hope, leniently pardon the absence from my ad¬ 
dress of that learning and eloquence to which you have become 
accustomed on occasions like this. 

If it were in my power ever to make an interesting address, 
I should particularly desire to make it now. For never has 
the Academy been so prosperous, never has its position been 
so dignified, never have its prospects of a career of long-con¬ 
tinued activity and usefulness been so bright as now. And 
the fitness of things would seem to demand that the address of 
to-night should in some degree accord with these cheering cir¬ 
cumstances. 

Naturally, my own memory of the Academy does not run 
back to the time of which the founders tell us, when the Eel- 
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lows gathered themselves together “ in a small upper chamber,” 
“over a coal-yard.” That was a day of small things, hut a day 
apparently of earnest zeal for the new undertaking, and of good 
work done. When I first knew the Academy, its early energy 
had greatly slackened. Its Transactions had ceased to appear, 
the Sections had died out, and were regretfully spoken of by 
those who had known their early vigor, and the general public 
meetings seemed to be perfunctory and unreal. I recall this 
period of lethargy with no trivial or derisive intent. It was 
coincident with a season of inactivity in other societies, and 
may, in part, have depended upon the immense diversion of 
thought and energy into other channels, caused by the war 
which had just been concluded. I have alluded to it only 
that the comparison of that time with the present, and the con¬ 
sideration of the means that have, been efficient, in working the 
change, may give 11s the greater encouragement, and furnish 
the greater stimulus to continued exertion. 

The renewed activity of the Academy—its Renaissance, so 
to speak—has been due to the energy of a few of its Fellows, 
who, appreciating the beneficial results of such a revival, had 
the intelligence to see how it might be brought about. We 
know them all, and for their zeal and faithfulness we are grate¬ 
ful to them all; but it is not to-night necessary to again name 
them, or to attempt to apportion among them the credit of 
their work. They, least of all of ns, would desire it. They 
wrought for an end because they knew it to be worthy ; and in 
its achievement, and not in any recognition from us, they have 
their reward. 

But I should, I am sure, seem to you neglectful of a duty, 
and I should deny myself a pleasure, if I were to pass on with¬ 
out a special acknowledgment of the generosity and far-sight¬ 
edness of that Fellow by whose gift we are enabled to meet in 
this hall to-night. Had his only motive been a kindly wish to 
give to his associates a comfortable and commodious place of 
meeting, with the conveniences for the safe-keeping and use of 
their growing library, his gift would have been a nobly gener¬ 
ous one. But I believe these palpable benefits are but a be- 
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ginning—are only the first-fruits of his liberality. Indirect re¬ 
sults are ever difficult to trace; and in endeavoring to estimate 
the effects upon the profession in the city, arising from the 
possession of this hall, many things are to he considered. Not 
only the material comfort of a better auditorium ; not only the 
impulse a good audience gives to preparation of papers for that 
audience; not only the contagiousness of generosity is to here- 
collected,—hut also a host of vivifying mutual influences, half¬ 
social, half-professional, which come from the frequent gather¬ 
ings, from the chance meetings of members in the rooms, each 
earnestly pursuing some special object of research, and so 
charged with it that he cannot, even in the most casual chat, 
fail to give his neighbor a useful thought; influences which 
come from the ready sympathy and generous rivalry of associ¬ 
ated action, and which constitute the value of club-life in its 
best sense. If, I say, we could trace all these ramifying influ¬ 
ences and cross-influences, if we could estimate their power, I 
doubt not we should find that the generosity of Dr. Du Bois had 
set in motion forces which will be potent long after these walls 
have crumbled in decay. 

For some reason, we generally regard that which is fixed by 
custom as more unalterable than that prescribed by statute. 
W1 ion, therefore, I learned that inexorable custom forbade the 
making a scientific subject the theme of an anniversary dis¬ 
course, I had not the temerity to attempt an innovation, how¬ 
ever enticing. Along the well-worn path trodden by my pre¬ 
decessors I must also walk —non passibus equis —looking for 
thoughts which they disdained to gather, or left untouched as 
yet unripe for plucking. Over the old field reaped by might¬ 
ier hands than mine I too must go, hoping to find here and 
there the handfuls thrown down for the gleaner who comes 
after them. 

Again usage—recent usage at least—renders a medical occa¬ 
sional address incomplete unless it in some way allude to the 
subject of medical education. I anticipate a look of anxiety 
upon your faces—1 am even prepared to see those who can do 
so “ silently steal away,” when I announce that this is the sub- 
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ject of my remarks to-night. But let me hasten to reassure you 
by saying that I do not propose to discuss how medical schools 
shall educate, but how we here may educate ; and less how we 
shall teach the undergraduate than how we shall teach our¬ 
selves. The recent very general discussion of the preparation 
of students for our profession has been directed, I think, too 
much toward how we are to control their education, and too 
little to how we are to help it. There is little disagreement as 
to the shortcomings of American medical education, and of 
the disadvantages of the plan of its control; but when the ques¬ 
tion is fairly put, “ how will you improve it, or where else 
would you prefer to place its government?” the answer is 
neither prompt nor definite. While we await opportunities, let 
us see to it that our zeal be not meddlesome. There are, how¬ 
ever, some general ways in which we influence, and, if you 
please, control this matter of preparatory education. Thus, 
the law of supply and demand is not alone applicable to com¬ 
mercial transactions, and is not limited to any particular occu 
pations. It enters as an element into all human endeavor ; it 
governs not quantity of product only, but quality as well. It 
controls the quality of the education possessed by the student 
when he receives his diploma, just as really as it fixes the 
quality of the coat which he wears on the momentous occasion. 
How, every man in taking up any occupation, be it high or low, 
hand-work or head-work, does so with the purpose not only of 
extracting from it a living, but also of gaining a respectable 
position among his associates in the same calling. Ambition 
and self-respect prompt to this; but, moreover, repute is a recog¬ 
nized agent in the attainment of material success. The higher 
the occupation, the higher, as a rule, becomes this aspiration 
for the esteem of one’s peers. The proverb, “ men, like water, 
find their level,” embodies a principle upon which every one, 
consciously or unconsciously, acts. As a consequence, a pretty 
constant relation will always be found between the character 
and attainments of the actual members of a profession, and 
the character and attainments of those seeking to .enter that 
profession. For no man will willingly enter an occupation 
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where he will he received with contempt, and not for long will 
men crowd into a profession so equipped that they must ever 
occupy its lowest ranks. And here it is that we who are doc¬ 
tors may powerfully influence those who are to become doc¬ 
tors. Just as by our professional career we set up the stand¬ 
ard of demand, so will be the quality of supply. If we, as a 
body, are thoughtful, intelligent, scientific practitioners, then 
will the recruits of our ranks be likely to come equipped with 
scientific and logical habits of mind that will make their prac¬ 
tice rational. If we, as a body, are routinists, given to make¬ 
shifts, subservient to authority in our arts, then must we look 
for a larger and larger proportion of beginners wlio start out 
with a set of splints to fit all limbs, and a set of prescriptions 
to suit all stomachs, and who will probably succeed as well as 
the youth who thought to make a file of his father’s old love- 
letters do duty in a second generation. 

Let us now pass to our chief topic of consideration—the 
Academy as a teacher. How has she taught in the past ? How 
is she teaching now ? And in what other ways yet may she be 
a teacher in the future ? 

In the past, the Academy has played no mean part as a 
teacher of the profession in this city. We are ape to accept, 
as a matter of course, any customary source of profit, intel¬ 
lectual or other, and never to estimate its value. An old teacher 
of mine used to say, “There are many things which we count 
little to j)ossess, but which it would be terrible not to have.” 
So, I suppose, only our elder members can rightly appreciate 
the work of the Academy, as they alone can recall the state of 
affairs that called for its foundation, and from which it has 
largely helped the profession to escape. But a fair consider¬ 
ation of the matter will, I thiqk, bring any one to the conclu¬ 
sion that the Academy has been very efficient in the education 
of the profession in this city, in at least two important ways. 
These are the first two of the objects set forth in the constitu¬ 
tion—namely, the cultivation of the science of medicine, and the 
elevation of the character and honor of the profession. 

The scientific papers that have been presented to this body 
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during the past thirty years have still a very considerable value. 
But a part of them have been embraced in the occasional 
volumes of the “ Transactions.” Any one who wishes to have 
an idea of the whole must search the files of many medical 
journals. But the worth of these papers to us is no fair cri¬ 
terion of their value to their hearers when first read. Judg¬ 
ing so, we ignore all the effects of time and changed circum¬ 
stances. If one could be possessed of all the medical knowledge 
of to-day, and yet be totally ignorant of its history, he might 
laydown Park’s account of the ligature, or Harvey’s description 
of the circulation of the blood with a contemptuous “ every 
one knows that.” Yes, but every one did not know that. Or 
to take a less exaggerated example: a well informed student, 
reading the works, let us say, of Sir James Simpson, is likely 
to remark that the conclusions are much the same as we find in 
the best text-books. But you, Mr. President, who called that 
great man your friend, could retort, “ The-text books of to-day 
have these conclusions, because Simpson came to them thirty 
years ago.” The student, who at his ease enjoys all the fruit, 
little dreams of the giant force that broke the new ground and 
sowed the seed. So, I say, the papers of the Academy, to the 
profession of this city, had a value far greater than we, accus¬ 
tomed to all their results, can well imagine. 

The second avowed object of the Academy was an ethical 
one—■“ to separate,” as it was then tersely put, “ the sheep from 
the goats”—and this end has never been lost sight of. I know 
that the name ethics is often of offensive sound ; that it is sug¬ 
gestive of professional bickerings, and of medical courts-mar¬ 
tial; and that it does frequently seem that those most familiar 
with “ the code ” have become so by their attempts to evade it. 
But it has not been, I conceive, by martinet-like methods that 
the Academy has raised the ethical standard, but in quite 
another way. Any body of professional men, banded together 
for the purpose of mutual help, having as their chief rules fair¬ 
dealing, generous and courteous behavior, by living up to these 
rules will be more powerful for good than they could be by 
any amount of espionage and charge-making. What a mem- 
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ber fears is not a trial for ethical shortcomings, but the loss 
of the esteem of his fellows, lie dreads the cold shoulder far 
more than any discipline or inflicted penalty. This influence 
does not stop with members. If any association really lives 
up to its generous rules, it becomes to those beyond its pale 
a sort of aristocracy of good behavior, and its example is more 
or less distinctly emulated. Of the power that the Academy 
has exerted in this way for a generation there can be no 
doubt. Let us hope that the tradition will not be lost. We 
can afford to be generous with our possessions, but our fellow¬ 
ship we can give only to those who win it by uprightness of 
conduct. 

The Academy early contemplated the formation of a library, 
fully appreciating its educational power. It even began the 
collection of books in a small way, but while it had no perma¬ 
nent habitation, a working library was practically impossible. 
Even the small library that had been formed, for want of lodg¬ 
ing did not remain intact. Hut with the occupancy of the 
present building the library at once became a living thing. 
We should not forget how much of the vivifying power came 
from the zeal and generosity of the late President. The four 
hundred volumes, which were all that could be found at the 
opening of the building, grew rapidly through the gifts of 
Fellows to be a considerable collection. In three and a half 
years it has reached ten thousand volumes, exclusive of pam¬ 
phlets. These are books covering a very wide range of sub¬ 
ject and of date; ancient tomes are here, and here are the re¬ 
cent issues of the press. Here is already a rich field for the 
searching student, and yet we believe the collection is but in 
its infancy. Let me make an appeal to each of you for your 
help. This collection of books is made up entirely of gifts. 
Some have given profusely of their riches; others have given 
less abundantly, but not less earnestly, according to their 
means and opportunity. Let no one suppose, as he looks 
along his shelves, searching for something he may give to this 
library, that anything is too small to offer. The very volume 
which to you seems insignificant, may be of great value as 
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completing a work, or as illustrating something else. Fo one 
who has been obliged to undertake any kind of medical re¬ 
search will ever look upon any book as valueless. A common 
objection is, u I have nothing to give away except a lot of old 
rubbish—books entirely out of date.” Several times in my life 
I have had “ a lot of old rubbish ” given to me, but out of it I 
have picked some of the rarest treasures of my library. Re¬ 
member that it is nothing to the disparagement of a library 
that it is rich in old books. While we need not say with 
Chaucer: 


“ For out of the old fieldes, as men saithe 

Cometh all this new corne fro yere to yere, 

And out of old bookes in good faith 

Cometh all this new science that men lere,” 

yet we must feel that an old book, if it were ever intrinsically 
valuable, still is so. It may have the treasures of original re¬ 
search, or the lessons of practical experience. It will have at 
least that quaint value of showing the same facts, the same 
questions, the same perplexities that make up our professional 
life, considered by minds trained in other times, and under 
other circumstances. For myself, I gratefully acknowledge 
that more than once, when I had searched fruitlessly through 
my recent surgical “ authorities,” I have learned what I wished 
to know from Astley Cooper or Charles Bell, or even from 
more ancient men than tliev. Knowledge is ever increasing: 
and science grows apace, but the calm wisdom of experience is 
as often to be found in an old book as in a new one. 

The Academy has not stopped with the formation of a libra¬ 
ry. Books are, after all, the conservators of what is known ; 
the recorders of what is, to a certain extent at least, settled opin¬ 
ion. The daily work of the medical world, its eager searchings, 
its earnest strivings, find their expression in its periodical lit¬ 
erature. In our day of feverish energy and progress, the mak¬ 
ing of books cannot be w r aited for. To ask the student of to¬ 
day to be content with text-books, would be like asking the 
Wall Street operator, accustomed to watch the varying re- 
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cord of the telegraphic tape, to be content with the stock re¬ 
port in the secular column of the religions weekly which his 
honest rustic father reads with edification. The desire for 
access to the periodicals of the world has found expression 
among us by the formation of various clubs of greater or less 
size. The Academy has endeavored to meet this demand by 
opening its reading-rooms. So greatly have these been appre¬ 
ciated, that it has been obliged to double its accommodations. 
Henceforward the readers will have at their command one 
hundred and twenty-five medical journals, bringing the tidings 
of our profession from every civilized country, and in every 
European tongue Every important periodical of Europe and 
America will be upon our tables. The entire activity of the 
medical world can be viewed by the student who takes the 
room above for his point of observation. Mark, moreover, that 
there is nothing exclusive in all this; the Academy spreads the 
tables; whosoever will, is at liberty to partake of the feast. 

All this the Academy is doing for the reading-class, the stu¬ 
dious element of our profession. Let me recall to you the very 
earnest plea, made with characteristic force and humor, by the 
distinguished gentleman who gave the address of last year, 
lie urged the claims of another class; of that, namely, which 
has no time to read—whose every hour is under the dominion 
of exacting patients. I allude to the subject, not because any¬ 
thing can be added to the earnestness or wit of his statement 
of the case, but because it is a matter of too great moment to 
be let drop, or to be long let lie dormant. 

It is a need, not only of the overworked practitioner whose 
woes Dr. Thomson has so graphically depicted—it is a want al¬ 
most equally felt by those whose special work drives them to 
special study, but who would, nevertheless, gladly know some¬ 
thing of the progress of other branches, and who dread lest their 
labor in particular fields should seem to deprive them of their 
birthright in the commonwealth of medicine. The need, then, 
is evident; moreover, it is a need that has long been foreseen, 
for among the duties of the Council, as laid down by the Con¬ 
stitution, it is specified “they shall nominate such Fellows as 
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are to be appointed, to deliver series of discourses or lectures on 
scientiiic subjects before the Academy.” Further, the project 
seems to have the hearty approval of all those most familiar 
with the working and resources of the Academy. Able lec¬ 
turers, certainly, are abundant among our Fellowship. Why 
is it, then, that this educational agency, confessedly so desirable 
on all hands, is not put into operation ? Apparently, simply 
because the council cannot ask those whom they would choose 
as lecturers to give their labor gratuitously, and no fund exists 
which can be devoted to the purpose. If, then, we are to have 
the lectures, either some of you distinguished men—you -whose 
words, whenever you choose to speak, are listened to with re¬ 
spect and admiration—laying aside your modesty, and recogniz¬ 
ing the obligation your eminence imposes upon you, must vol¬ 
unteer; or we must all contribute of our means and appeal to 
the generous laity, whom we may be able to influence, to form 
the necessary fund. When we see the lavish liberality of our 
wealthy men toward institutions of learning, can we believe 
that if they knew of the opportunity here presented, it would 
long go unimproved ? I feel confident that in one way or an¬ 
other this desideratum is soon to be gained. Let each one of 
us start out to-night as missionaries in the cause. 

This matter of lectureships leads me to another in some 
measure akin to it. It is now generally recognized that an 
institution of learning should have at least a double function: 
That of clearly teaching that which is known, and that of 
making original investigation into that which is not known. 
To all the natural sciences our country is making its contribu¬ 
tions, as well as being prominent, if not preeminent, in what it 
is the habit to call “ applied science.” There is no reason why 
we should not contribute in like manner to medicine. In the 
art we are constantly making researches, and if the valuable 
discoveries in this direction are alone considered, we need not 
shrink from comparison with any nation since we have had a 
separate existence. It should be our aim to advance the 
science as well. But such investigations are generally costly 
in time and in expenditure. The man immersed in practice 
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cannot give the time ; the young man with the training for the 
work, and still free to do it, with the enthusiasm that prompts 
to its undertaking, cannot afford to take from his slender earn¬ 
ings the means for the prosecution of his inquiries. Our in¬ 
activity in the more abstract branches of medicine is not 
because our eyes are less keen, our ears less attentive, our 
minds less logical, our patience under obstacles less enduring 
than those of our neighbors. American students in foreign 
laboratories do as good work as the best. But it is because the 
daily needs of life leave nothing for science. Research in 
America is done chiefly in endowed institutions; or, despite some 
glorious exceptions, by those who contend against the debilitat¬ 
ing influences of wealth. Our profession here has the material 
for a truly scientific class, and the foundation of scholarships 
would do more to develop this material than any other agency 
1 can think of. And this is another means through which I 
hope, nay, I confidently expect, that the Academy, in a not dis¬ 
tant future, will exert its educational power. 

Let me detain you by one more suggestion. Is it not possi¬ 
ble for the Academy to found a Museum ? I shall not waste 
your time in discussing the value of museums, as this is quite 
fully recognized. “ But why another ? ” some may ask. Are 
there not enough, and good ones in the city ? If museums are 
good, there can hardly be too many. AVe have indeed several 
good museums: some, like that of the New York Hospital, con¬ 
taining the trophies of a long career; others, like the Wood 
Museum, monuments to great personal energy and industry. 
Blit the museum the Academy might found would in no way, 
I conceive, conflict with, or divert from such museums as 
these. The existence of the great museum of the Royal Col¬ 
lege of Surgeons has not prevented the growth of the collec¬ 
tions of the great hospitals of London. The museums of 
hospitals and of colleges will always, I presume, be increased by 
the contributions of those connected directly or by affiliation 
with those institutions. The great mass of the profession re¬ 
mains unappealed to. If they preserve specimens, they are 
hidden in their closets. They do not care to part with them 
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to collections in which they have no personal interest. Much 
valuable material is thus lost to the student, and generally lost 
entirely. If the Academy had a museum, I believe that very 
much would be saved. You have seen how liberally the pro¬ 
fession has given its books during the past three years. Were 
there no libraries in New York before, to which these might 
have been given ? Certainly there were. Were there no books 
to spare before? Certainly, again. The Academy appealed 
to givers in a way they could not resist, because they were in¬ 
terested in answering the appeal. So it doubtless would be of 
all that can illustrate the art and science of medicine, if the 
Academy should undertake to be its custodian. It is probable, 
moreover, that many a practitioner who is now indifferent, would 
collect specimens if he found his trouble could be made sub¬ 
servient to a general good. The hospital and college museums 
would grow as before, and from the same sources as now, and 
from the stimulus of rivalry with still greater rapidity, while 
the Academy museum would garner the harvest from quite 
fresh fields. 

I am but too well aware that I have presented for your con¬ 
sideration nothing new; I can scarcely flatter myself that I 
have presented old thoughts in a new light. I have endeav¬ 
ored simply to trace the career of the Academy as a Teacher: in 
the past by the production of scientific papers and by elevat¬ 
ing the standard of professional character; in the present by 
the additional power of its Library and its Reading-room. I 
have also pointed out some directions in which its educational 
force might be still farther exerted. These projects are not 
Utopian ; they are all feasible, if further consideration shall 
prove them advisable; indeed, the germ of them all already ex¬ 
ists. If, by this rehearsal, I have brought back to you the con¬ 
sciousness that, as Fellows of this Academy, you are “ citizens 
of no mean city; ” and if, especially, I have stimulated you to 
stay up the hands of those who are so wisely and zealously 
leading us, my aim has been fully accomplished. IIow can 
we fail to have high hopes of the Academy ? Its situation 
is peculiarly fortunate. It is hampered in its work by no offi- 
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cial restrictions. It is not an association devoted to special 
studies, nor to narrow special ends. Its aims are broad and 
catholic—all that may advance our common art. It is con¬ 
trolled by no clique; it is the mouthpiece of no faction ; it is 
rather the common meeting-ground of the best elements of our 
professional body. To the material advantages of a definite 
habitation, of growing resources, of a large yet selected mem¬ 
bership, it adds the power of age, of character, of authority. 
If, with all this, the Academy fails to be in the future a great 
power for professional good, it will be because in some way or 
other we are delinquent. Let us see to it, then, each and every 
one of us, that our professional lives be her fair “ epistles 
known and read of all men ; ” let us strive to liken her halls to 
“ the groves of the Academy where Plato taught the truth.” 









